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I hence is it that the proud Iberian, thus, 

In their own well-aſſerted Element, 

Dares rouze to Wrath the MASTERS oF THE Main? 
Who told him, that the big incumbent War 


Would not, er this, have roll'd his trembling Ports, 
In In ſmoaky Ruin? 
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4 MANIFESTO, 4 the 7 
tice of the Cauſe of the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Ge. againf the e 


\HAT the Motives whereby we have been 


lately induced to make an Attack upon 

certain Iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, which 

have been now for ſome time in the 
hands of the Spaniards, are exceeding juſt and rea- 
ſonable, every one will eaſily ſee, who conſiders in 
what a hoſtile Manner that King and his Subjects 
have all along, in thoſe parts of America, treated 
the Engliſb Nation; which Behaviour of theirs, as 
it was very unjuſt at the beginning, fo ever ſince, 
with the ſame Injuſtice they have perſevered in 
it, in a direct Contrariety to the Common Law 
of Nations, and to particular Articles of Alliance 
made betwixt the two Kingdoms, 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, the Exgliſb for 
ſome Years paſt, have either patiently borne with 
theſe Injuries, or only defended themſelves; which 
may poſſibly give Occaſion to ſome to look upon 
that late Expedition of our Fleet to the Vſt-Indies, 
as a War voluntarily begun by us, inftead of 


> PIs that this War was Art begun and 
B raiſed- 


Cd 


raiſed by the Spaniards themſelves, as in Reality it] 


will be found to be, and (though this Repub. 
lic have done all that lay in their power tg 
eſtabliſh Peace and. Commerce in thoſe parts) hi. 


therto kept up. and carried on by them with the Þ 


greateſt Eagerneſs. 


That the Spaniards themſelves are the Occafion of : 
this War, will evidently appear to every one who 


conſiders how, as oft as they find Opportunity, E. 


without any juſt Cauſe, and without being pro. 


voked to it by any Injury received, they are © 
continually” murdering, and ſometimes even in E 


cold Blood butchering any of our Countrymen [| 
in America they think fit; while in the mean time 
they ſeize upon their Goods and Fortunes, demo- 
liſn their Houſes and Plantations, take any of their 
Ships they happen to meet with in thoſe Seas, and 
treat the Sailors as Enemies, nay, even as Pirates, 
For they give that opprobrious Name to all, except 


thoſe of their own Nation, who venture to ſail in 
thoſe Seas. Nor do they pretend any other or better 
Right for ſo doing, than a certain ridiculous Gift of 
the Pope, on which they rely, and becauſe they were 
the firſt Diſcoverers of ſome parts of that weſtern 
Region: By virtue of which Name and Title, which 
they arrogate to themſelves, they maintain that the 
whole Power and Government of that Weſtern 


World, is lodged only in their hands. Of which very 


abſurd Title we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more 
fully when we come to conſtder the Cauſes aſſign- 
ed by the Spaniards for their thinking themſelves 
at liberty to exerciſe all ſorts of Hoſtilities againſt 
our Countrymen in America, to ſuch a degree, 
that whoever are driven upon thoſe Coaſts by Streſs 
of Weather or Shipwreck, or any other Accident, 
are not only clapt in Chains by them as Priſoners, 
but are even made Slaves ; while they, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, are ſo unreaſonable as to think, 


: i that 


(3) 
that the Peace is broken, and very much violated 
by the Engliſ ; and that even in Europe, if they at- 
tempt any thing againſt them in thoſe parts, with a 
View to make Repriſals, and to demand Reſtitution 


of their Goods. 


But tho? the King of Spain's Embaſſadors in our 


Country, depending on a Spaniſo Faction which 
had always a very conſiderable Influence in the laſt 
King's Council, as well as his Father's, did not 
ſcruple to make a great many unreaſonable Com- 
© plaints and ridiculous Demands upon the moſt 
trival accounts, whenever the Engliſb did any 
thing of this kind; yet thoſe Princes, tho* too 
much attached to the Spaniards, would by no means 
have the Hands of their Subjects bound up, when 
the Spaniards thought they ſhould have the free 
© uſe of theirs, On the contrary, they allowed their 
Subjects to repel Force by Force, and to conſider 
© ſuch of the Spaniards as could not be brought at 
any rate to keep the Peace in thoſe parts, as E- 
nemies, So that about the Year 1640, when this 
Affair was debated in the laſt King's Council, and 
when the Spaniſh Embaſſador deſir'd that ſome 
Ships bound for America, lying in the Mouth of 
the River, and juſt ready to weigh Anchor, ſhould 
be ſtopt, as being capable of doing michief to 
| the Spaniards in that part of the World; and when 
at the ſame time he refuſed the Engliſh, who aſked 
it of him by ſome Members of the Council appoin- 
ted for that purpoſe, the Privilege of trading to 


the Veſt- Indies, it was nevertheleſs reſolved upon, 
that theſe Ships ſhould purſue their intended Voy- 
age, which accordingly they did. | 

Thus far the foreſaid Princes were not wanting 
to their Subjects when they made War in thoſe 
places privately for their own Intereſt, tho' by rea- 


| ſon of the Power of the above mention'd Spaniſh 


Faction they would not eſpouſe their Cauſe pub- 
+ 1 lickly, 


(6s) 
lickly, in the way they ought to have done, and inf 
a manner ſuicable to the ancient Glory of the Eng- 
1% Nation. And certainly, it would have bern 
the moſt unbecoming and diſgraceful thing in th 
World for us, who by the kind Providence of God, 
had in our poſſeſſion ſo many Ships equip*d and 
furniſh*d with every thing requiſite to a War by Sea, 
to have ſuffer'd theſe Ships rather to have grown 
worm-eaten and rot at home for want of uſe, than 
to have been employ d in avenging the Blood d 
the Engliſh, as well as that of the poor Indian, 
which in thoſe places has been ſo unjuſtly, ſo 
cruelly, and ſo often ſhed by the Hands of the Spa: 
#iards: ſince God has made of one Blood all Na. 
tions of Men for to dwell on all the Face of the 
Earth, having determined the times before appoin. 
ted, and the Bounds of their Habitation. And 
ſurely God will one time or other take Venge- 
ance on the Spaniards, who have ſhed ſo much! 
innocent Blood, who have made ſuch terrible ha. 
vock among the poor Indians, ſlain ſo many thou: 
ſands of them with the utmoſt Barbarity, done 
them ſo many Injuries, and harraſs'd and perſe. 
Cured them in ſuch a miſerable manner, what ere 
time that may happen, and by whoſe hand ſoeva 
it may be executed. TR” | | 

But in order to juſtify our Conduct, there is no 
need of having recourſe to the common Relation 
that Men have to one another, which is no other 
than that of Brethren, whereby all great and ex- 
traordinary Wrongs done to particular Perſons, Þ 
ought to be conſidered as in a manner done to all 
the reſt of the Human Race; ſince their having ſo 
often robb'd and murder'd our own Countrymen Þ 
was cauſe ſufficient of itſelf, for our having under-P 
taken that late Expedition, and has given us a-] 
bundant reafon to avenge ourſelves on that People; 
to paſs by at preſent a great many other Reaſons, Þ 
and NOT to take into contideration our own 9 | 

or 
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for the future, and likewiſe that of our Allies, e- 
ſpecially thoſe among them who are of the Ortho- 
de x Religion; and to omit ſeveral other Cauſes, 
whereby we were prompted to this Expedition, of 
which we have no mind at preſent to give a parti- 
cular Enumeration, ſince our principal Deſign ar 
this time, is to declare and ſhew to the World, the 
Juſtice and Equity of the thing itſelf, and not to 
reckon up all the particular Cauſes of it, And 
that we may do this with the greater Perſpicuity, 
and explain generals by particulars, we muſt caſt 
our eyes back a little upon things that are paſt, and 
ſtrictly examine all the Tranſactions betwixt the 
Engliſh and Spaniards, conſider what has been the 
State of Affairs on both ſides, ſo far as may re- 
ſpect the mutual relation of the two Kingdoms, 
both ſince the firſt Diſcovery of America, and ſince 
the Reformation : Which two great Events, as they 
happened much about the ſame time, ſo they pro- 
duced every where vaſt Changes and Revolutions, 
eſpecially amongſt the Eng/i/þ and 'Spaniards, who 
fince that time have conducted and managed their 
Affairs in a very different, if not quite contrary way 
to what they did formerly. For tho” the laſt King 
and his Father, againſt the Will of almoſt all their 
Subjects, patch'd up any way two Leagues with 
the Spaniards z yet the different turns of the two 
Nations proceeding from the difference of their Re- 
ligious Principles, and the perpetual Diſſenſions 
that were in the FY/eſt-Tndies, together with the Jea- 
louſies and Suſpicions which the Spaniards had all 
along of the Zngliſh (being always mightily afraid 
of loſing their Treaſures in America) have not 
only fruſtrated all the late Attempts made by this 
Commonwealth to obtain a Peace upon reaſonable 
and honourable Terms, but were likewiſe the prin- 
cipal Reaſons why Philip II. in Queen Eligabelb's 
time, broke that ancient League, that had ſubſiſted 

g | 19 


(8) 


fo long without any Violation betwixt this Nation N 
and his Anceſtors of the Houſe of Burgundy and 
Caſtile; and having made War upon that Queen, | 


propoſed to ſubdue this whole Nation : which very 


thing in the Year 1588 he attempted wi th all his 
Might, while in the mean time he was treating a- 


bout the Eſtabliſhment of a Peace; which certain] 
can't but be ſtill deeply rooted in the Minds of the 
Engliſh, and will not eaſily be extirpated. And 
tho' after that, there was ſome kind of Peace and 
Commerce in Europe (and it was of ſuch ſort, that 
no Engliſhman durſt profeſs his own Religion within 
any part of the Spani/h Dominions, or have the 
Holy Bible in his Houſe, or even aboard a Ship) 
yet in the Weſt-Indies the Spaniard from that time 
has never allowed them either to enjoy Peace, or 
to have the privilege of Trading; contrary to what 
was exprefly ſtipulated concerning both theſe things 
in that League of the Year 1542, concluded be- 
tween Henry VIII. King of England, and the Em- 
peror Charles V. in which, Peace, and free Com- 
merce were expreſly eſtabliſhed between theſe two 
Princes and their People thro? every part of their 
reſpective Dominions, thro? all their Ports and Ter- 
ritories, without any exception of the Yeſt-Tndies, 
which was then ſubject to that Emperor. 

But as to that Article, Of a Peace to be main- 
tain'd on the part of both Nations thro' all the 
Countries of the World; this is indeed plainly 
contained in all the Treaties of Peace that were ever 
betwixt them, nor 1s there any Exception relating 


to Commerce in any of theſe Treaties, *till that 


which was made in the Year 1604, with which that 
in the Year 1630 does perfectly agree. In which 
two laſt Treaties it was reſolv*d upon, That both 


Nations ſhould have a Privilege of trading in every 


part of one another's Dominions, in all thoſe Places | 


where, before the War between Philip II. King of 
| | Spain, 
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| (9) 
Spain, and Elizabeth Queen of England, there was 
any Commerce, according to what was uſual and 
cuſtomary in ancient Alliances and Treaties made 
before that time. Theſe are the very individual 
Words of thoſe Treaties, which do plainly leave 
the matter dubious and uncertain, and ſo King 
James was ſatisfy'd to make Peace with Spain any 
bow, ſince he only renew'd the very ſame Treaty 
which had been concluded a little before the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, who charged her Deputies 
when it was in agitation, among other things to 
inſiſt warmly on having a privilege of trading to 


the Weſt-Indiès. 


But King James, who was mightily defirous of 
making Peace with the Spaniards, was content to 
leave that Clauſe ſo expreſs'd, as both Parties might 
explain it in their own way, and as they judged 
would be moſt for their own Advantage ; though 
theſe Words, According to what was uſual and 
cuſtomary in ancient Alliances and Treaties, are fo 
to be underſtood as it is reaſonable they ſhould, 
according to what in Juſtice ought to be done, and 
not according to what has been done on the part of 


the Spaniards, to their manifeſt Violation (which 


has afforded perpetual Matter of Complaint to the 
Engliſh, and has been an occaſion of continual 
Quarrels betwixt the two Nations) *tis moſt evident 
from the expreſs Words of ancient Treaties, that 
the Engliſh had a Privilege both of Peace and 

Commerce, thro? all the Spaniſh Dominions. 
Moreover, if the way of obſerving ancient Trea- 
ties and Agreements, is to be taken from their ma- 
nifeſt Violation, the Spaniards have ſome pretence 
for explaining that Clauſe, in the laſt Treaties, as 
debarring the Engliſh from all manner of Commerce 
in theſe Parts. And for all that, during one half 
the time that intervened betwixt the foreſaid Treaty 
in the Year 1542, and the beginning of the War 
| | betwixt 


Cam). 


Wett Philip II. and Elizabeth, ſo far as we can 
judge from the Manner in which things were carried Þ 
on, it would appear, that Trading in theſe Places 


was as much allowed as prohibited. But when the 
Spaniards would permit no Commerce at all, the 
and the Engliſh came from the exchange of Goody 
to that of Blows and Wounds ; and this not on! 
before the War broke out betwixt Philip and Fliza- 
beth, bur likewiſe after a Peace was made in the 
Yea! 1604 by King Fames, and another by his 
Son, in 1630, and yet ſo as not to ſtop the Courſe 
of Trade thro' Europe. However, the King of 
Spain, after this late interruption of our Trade, has 
now judged that the Conteſts in America may be 
exrended to Europe itſclf, | 
But we neither inſiſt on the Interpretation of 
Treaties, nor the Right of Commerce by virtue of 
theſe Treaties, or on any other account, as if this 
Conteſt of ours with Spain were neceſſarily to be 
founded on theſe. This is built on the cleareſt and 
molt evident Reaſons in the World, as will pre- 
fently appear. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome things 
of ſuch a nature, that tho? it be not ſo neceſſary to 
found a War upon them, yet they may very juſtly 
be obſtacles to the eſtabliſhing of a Peace, or at 
| leaſt to the renewing of an Alliance, in which theſe 
things are not granted, which have either been 
granced i in former Pactions, or may reaſonably be 
expected. And this may ſerve as an Anſwer to that 
Queſtion, Why, ſince we have renewed the ancient 
T reaties we had formerly made with all other Na- 
tions, we have not done the ſame with Spain And 
may ſerve to convince the World that in the Arti- 
cl:s of Alliance, we have not, as is objected, de- 
manded his right Eye, far leſs both Eyes, by our 


refuſing to be liable to the cruel and bloody In- 


quiſition, i in thoſe Places where we have been allow- 
ed to traffick, but have only inſiſted upon having 
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ſuch a Privilege of carrying on Trade as we were 


not to be deprived of, either by ancient Treaties, 
or the Law of Nature. For tho? the King of Spain 
has aſſumed to himſelf a Power of preſcribing us 
the Laws and Bounds of Commerce, by authority 
ofa Law made by the Pope, whereby he diſcharges 
all Traffick with Turks, Zews, and other Infidels * : 
And tho' under this Pretence, even in time of 
Peace, his Ships of War, in other Places beſides the 
Weſt-Indies, have taken and plundered our Ships; 
and tho' by the ſame Authority of the Pope and 
under pretence of a certain Gift he has from him, 
he claims the Indians for his Subjects, as if forſooth 
they alſo were ſubje& unto him, who are neither 
under his Authority nor Protection; yet we main- 
tain, that neither the Pope nor the King of Spain is 
inveſted with any ſuch Power, as either to rob them 
of their Liberty, or us of the Privilege of converſing 
and trading with them, which we have by the 
Law of Nature and Nations, but eſpecially with thoſe 
who, as we formerly obſerved, are not under the 

Power andGovernment of the King of Spain. 
Another Obſtacle to our renewing an Alliance 
with Spain is ſufficiently manifeſt, and at the ſame 
time very remarkable; which is this, that any of 
our Embaſſadors and publick Miniſters who are 
ſent into that Kingdom, either for the ſake of cul- 
tivating a good Undeſtanding, or about any other 
Buſineſs, betwixt the two Commonwealths, are al- 
together uncertain of * Lives, the King being 
3 | | e 


* William Stephens of Briftol and ſome other London Merchants 


in the Years 1606 and 1607 trading with thoſe People who live 
on the Coaſt of Morocco with three Veſſels, ſome Ships belonging 
to the King of Spain that were pirating along theſe Coaſts, 
having come upon them in the Bay of Safe and the Harbour of 
Santa Cruz, while they were lying at Anchor, plunder'd them, 
without giving any other reaſon for their doing it than this, that 
the King their Maſter would not allow of any Commerce with 


Infidels; and the loſs theſe Merchants ſuſtain d at that time, wa 


computed at more than 2600). 
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tied down to ſuch Opinions, as hinder him from 

providing for their Safety againſt Murderers, ſo as 
they may not be always in the moſt imminent 
Danger, whoſe Privileges, in order to keep up and 
' preſerve Friendſhip between Princes and Common- 
wealths, have by the Law of Nations been always 
conſidered as inviolable; and as a thing much more 
ſacred than thoſe Altars of Refuge, whoſe Privi- 

leges built on the Authority of the Pope and the 
Church of Rome, have been hitherto applied to e- 
lude the force of Laws and Juſtice which we de- 
manded ſhould be put in execution againſt the 
Murderers of Mr. Anthony Aſcham, who was fent 
by this Republick into Spain, to procure and e- 
ftabliſh Friendſhip betwixt the two Nations. For 
which barbarous Murder, there has never as yet 
been any Satisfaction made, nor Puniſhment in- 


flicted on the Authors of it, nor could this ever be 


obtain'd, tho? it was demanded by the Parliament*; 
and in their Name ſeveral times urged with the 
greateſt Warmth by the Council of State, And this 


has 

* * 'This is evident from the Parliament's Letter, ſign'd by the 
hand of the Speaker, to the King of Spain in the Month of Ja- 
nuary 1650, the Words whereof are as follow. We demand 
of your Majeſty, and inſiſt upon it that publick Juſtice be at 
length ſatisfied for the barbarous Murder of Anthony Aſchan 
our Reſident at your Court, and the rather, that after we have 
ſeen condign Puniſhment inflicted on the Authors of ſuch a de- 
© teſtable Crime, we may be in no fear hereafter to ſend our 
_ © Ambaſlador to your Royal Court to lay before you ſuch things 
© as may be equally advantageous to your Majeſty and our Com- 

* monwealth. On the contrary, if we ſhould ſuffer that Blood, 
* the ſhedding whereof was a thing in many reſpe&s ſo remark- 
* ably horrible, to paſsunrevenged, we muſt of neceſſity be 
* Partakers in that deteſtable Crime in the ſight of God our 
only Deliverer and the Eternal Fountain of our Mercies, and 
in the eye of the whole Erg/; Nation; eſpecially if ever we 
* ſhould ſend any other of our Countrymen into that Kingdom, 
* where Murder is allowed to go quite unpuniſhed. But we have 
< ſo great an Opinion of your Majeſty, that we will not eaſily 
de brought to believe that your Royal Authority is ſubjected to 

any other Power ſuperiour to it within your own Dominions. 
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(13) 
has been hitherto one continued Obſtacle, and a 
very juſt one too, to the renewing of an Alliance 
betwixt the two Nations; nay, if we conſider how 
other Nations have frequently acted in like Caſes, 
it may be conſidered as a very juſt Cauſe for a 
„ 
But as to the Diſputes that have ariſen in the 
MWeſt. Indies, tho? we, both in the Continent itſelf, 
and in the Iſlands, have Plantations as well as they, 
and have as good, nay, a better Right to poſſeſs 
them, than the Spaniards have to poſſeſs theirs 3 
and tho? we have a Right to trade in thoſe Seas, 
equally g good with theirs, yet without any Reaſon, 
or any Damage ſuſtained ; and that when there was 
not the leaſt Diſpute about Commerce, they have 
been continually invading our Colonies in a hoſtile 
way, killing our Men, taking our Ships, robbing 
us of our Goods, laying waſte our Houſes and 
Fields, impriſoning and enflaving our People: This 
they have been doing all along till theſe preſent times, 
wherein they have of late engaged in an Expedition 
againſt them. | 
For which Reaſon, contrary to what uſed to be 
done formerly in the like Caſe, they have detain'd 
our Ships and Merchants, and confiſcated their 
Goods almoſt every where thro” the Spaniſh Do- 
minions ; ſo that whether we turn our E yes to A- 
merica or Europe, they alone are undoubtedly to 
be conſidered as the Authors of the War, and = 
Cauſe of all the Inconveniences and all the Blood- 
ſhed with which it may poſſibly be attended. 
There are a great many Inſtances of the moſt 
eruel and barbarous Treatment the Engliſh have 
perpetually met with from the Nase in the 
I/eſt-Indies ; and that even in Time of Peace, both 
ſince the Year 1604, when the Peace was patch'd 
up by K ing James, till the time that the War broke 
out again, and ſince that laſt Peace, which was 
C 2 concluded 


. 

concluded in the Year 1630, to this very Day. We 
ſhall only mention a few of them.* | 

After a Peace was concluded in the Year 1605, 
a Ship called the Mary, Ambroſe Birch Comman- 
der, was trading on the North Coaſt of Hiſpanicla: 
The Maſter being allured with Promiſes of a ſafe 
and free Commerce by one Father Fohn and ſix of 
his Accomplices, to go aſhore to fee ſome Goods, 


twelve Spaniards in the mean while going aboard to 
ſee the Engliſh Goods, while the Engliſh ſuſpecting 


no Frauds were ſhowing them their Wares, the 


Prieſt giving a Signal from the Shore, the Spani- 
ards every Man drew his Dagger, and ſtabbed all 
the Engliſh that were in the Ship, except two who 
leap'd into the Sea, and the reſt aſhore were put 
to death with an unparallell'd Cruelty ; the Maſter 
himſelf ſtript of his Cloaths, and faſtened to a 
Tree, was expoſed naked to be bit by the Flies 
and Vermin. And after he had continued in this 
miſerable Caſe for the Space of rwenty Hours, a 
Negro hearing his Groans came to the Place, and 
as he was juſt on the Point of expiring, ſtabb'd 


him with a Spear. This Ship with her Goods was 


valued at 5400 J. | 
. Another 


* As a Ship called the Les was trading along the Coaſt 


of Guiana, the Merchants, and Sailors happen'd to go aſhore, 
by the perſuaſion of Berry, Governor of that Place, who had 
promifed, nay, even iworn that they ſhould receive no Hurt; 
nevertheleſs there were thirty of them taken and committed 
to Priſon. Upon which the Governor writes a Letter to the 
Merchant, acquainting him, that he had indeed taken thirty 
of his Men, and that becauſe ſome Foreigners who had come 
there to trade with them, had defrauded him of 2ocoo Ducats, 
which, if he would ſend him, he {wore he would reſtore all his 
Men, and allow him the Liberty of Commerce. The Mer- 
chant ſent him the Sum he demanded, part in ready Money, part 
in Goods, which, after the Governor had received, he order- 
ed all the thirty Men 10 be faften'd to Trees and ſtrangled, ex- 
cept the Chirurgeon, who was reſerved, to cure the Governor 
of a certain Diſeaſe. This Ranfom together with other Dama- 
ges ſuſtained there, was computed at 706p /. 


An 
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Ahoy Ship called the Archer was taken at Se. 
Domingo, and all the Sailors put to death. She was 
eckoned worth 1300 l. 

Another Ship called the Friendſhip of London 
rich her Loading, was taken by Lodowic Fajard, 
Admiral of the Spaniſh Fleet, all her Goods confiſ- 
ted, and the Merchants and Mariners thrown in- 
Fo the Sea, except one Boy who was reſerved for a 
Slave, This Ship with her Loading was eſtimated 

It 1500 J. 
| The Sailors going aſhore out of another Shi 
kalle the Scorn (the Spaniards having Wien 
worn they would do them no Prejudice) were all 
Ceertteles bound to Trees and ſtrangled. The Ship 
yith all her Goods was ſeiz'd, and the Merchants 
o whom ſhe belonged, loſt at this time 1500 7. 
In the Year 1606, a Ship called ½% Neptune, 
vas taken at Tt oringe by the Spaniſo Guarda Coſtas, 
Glued ar 4300 J. 
The ſame Tear another Ship called the Lark 
was taken by Lodowic Fajard, and confiſcated with 
F her Loading, valued at 4570 /. 
Another called the Caſtor and Pollux was 3 
by the Spaniards at Florida, by whom ſhe was con- 
fiſcated, and all her Sailors either kill'd or made 
Slaves ; for they were never heard of afterwards. 
| This Veſſel with her Loading was valued at 
$5000 /, T 
In the Year 1608, a Plymouth Ship called 7he 
Richard, commanded by Henry C Oy fitted out 
at 


* Fohn Davis loſt two Ships with all their Goods, and the 
{Spaniards flew all the Men that were aboard of them, to the 
entire Loſs of that Voyage, and this was computed at 3500 J. 

＋ Another Sb ip belonging to ſome London Merchants, 7% 
Lock Commander, was taken by the Spanyþ Fleet, at the Iſle 
gef Tortuga, becauſe ſhe had been trading there, and had fell'd 
ſome Trees; for this ſhe was confiſcated, moſt of the Sailors 
put to death, and the reſt condemned to the * This 

vas eſteemed a Loſs of * 2 


| (16) 
at the Expence of Lord Popham, Lord Chis 
Juſtice of England, Ferdinand Gorges Knight, ani 
others, to go to Virginia, happening to be drivel 
by Streſs of Weather upon the Southern part ff 
the Canary Iſlands, in her Way from thence to the 
Coaſt of Virginia, ſhe chanced to fall in with elewali 
Spaniſh Ships returning from St. Domingo, who 
ſeiz'd her; and tho' the Captain, to reſcue him: 
out of their Hands, produced a Royal Paſs-por i 
yet the Ship with all her Goods was confiſcated, th g 
Captain himſelf barbarouſly uſed by them and ſem 
to the Galleys. This was a Damage of more thai 
2500 l. 8 8 


A Ship called the Aid, was ſerved much the ſam way 
way by Lodowic. Fajard, having been taken unde in 
pretence of Friendſhip ; ſhe too, with her Good and 
was confiſcated, and all the Sailors ſent to the Ga Tor 
leys, where ſome were cudgell'd to death for refuſing * 
to ply the Oars. Which Veſſel with her Goods, bi poſ 
the Spaniards own eſtimation, was worth 7000 l. tho 

The ſame Year another Ship called the Galla on 
Anne, William Curry Commander, as ſhe was tradig nor 
at Hiſpaniola, was likewiſe confiſcated with all he] ot © 
Goods, and all the Sailors hang'd ; each of them, h ly, 
way of ridicule, having a piece of Paper ſew'd u ſeſſ 
his Coat, which had theſe Words written upon i, WM in 
Why came ye hither ? This Ship with her Burdu the 
was valued at 8000 J. Theſe Inſtances do ſufficient-: of 
ly ſhow what kind of Peace the Spaniards maintain' the 
with us during the Reign of King James, who wa: Co 
always very much afraid of breaking the Peace | Cc 
with them. And we may alſo plainly diſcover the the 
fame Acts of Hoſtility and barbarous Treatment 8! 
ever ſince the laſt Peace, which was made in tte of 
Year 1630 to this very day. For this End we wil in 
firſt peak a little of thoſe Colonies that wer ni 
planted by ſome Noblemen of this Nation, in the d 
Iſle of Catelina, which they call the Iſle of Prov. a0 

ey bg dene, © 
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Vence, and the Iſland of Jortuga, by them called the 
Wand of Aſociatial. Theſe Iſlands about the Year 
1629, being then quite uninhabited, having neither 
Men nor Cattle in them, were ſeized by the Eugliſb, 
who at that time were at war with the Spaniards. 
he Year following, when Peace was eſtabliſhed 
pon betwixt che two Nations, the Spaniards having made 
tel no Exception about theſe Iſlands, King Charles in a 
ſen Charter under the Great-Seal of England, declared 
thus himſelf Maſter of the Ifle of Providence and ſome 
other Iſlands adjacent to it, which he thought no 
ſam ! way inconſiſtent with this Peace, and gave them 
nde in poſſeſſion to ſome Noblemen and their Heirs, 
oo and next Year he extended this Grant to the Ifle of 
Ga. Tortuga. | 
{ing And tho? the abovementioned Planters had got 
„by poſſeſſion of theſe Iſlands by the King's Grant, and 
q tho? this Grant was exceeding well founded, firit 
on the Law of Nature, ſince neither the Spaniards 
dug nor any other People whatever, were in poſſeſſion 
her of theſe Places when they ſeized them; and ſecond- 
b ly, on the Right of War, ſince they were taken pol- 
| to {eflion of in Time of War, and were not excepted 
ih in the Articles of Peace, whence it follows from 
den the ſecond Article of the laſt Treaty, that the Title 
em. of the Spaniards to theſe Iſlands (even ſuppoling 
ind they had had one) was made null by their own 
wil Conſent : And tho? likewiſe, neither the aforeſaid 
act Company of Planters in general, nor any one of 
the them in particular by any Action of theirs, had 
ent given any juſt Cauſe of Offence, either to the King 
the | of Spain or to any of his Subjects, till they had firſt 
vi in a violent Manner attacked our Ships and Colo- 
ere nies, and had ſlain ſeveral of the Eugliſb, and ſet fire 
the to their Houſes; yet the Spaniards being firmly re- 
i. ſolved to break the Peace in theſe Places, about 
1, þ the twenty-fecond of January 1632, without any the 
leaſt Provocation, betwixt the Iſle of Tortuga and 


the 


the Cape of Florida, in a hoſtile manner fell upyy# 
Certain Ship belonging to the Company, called u 
Sea-Flower, on her return from the Iſle of Peu 
_ dence, in which Engagement they flew ſome of th 
Men aboard that Ship, and wounded others. 3 
After this about the Year 1634, the Iſle (Þ 


Tortuga was attacked by four Ships belongingtÞ 
the Spaniards, without any Injury done on the pu 
of the Engliſh, in which Attack upwards of ſix 
were ſlain, many wounded and taken Priſonen 
their Houſes burnt down and quite demoliſhed, theiÞ 
moſt valuable Goods carried off by the Spariari, 
and the Engliſb almoſt wholly driven out of tha 
Iſland ; of whom ſome were hanged, others carrie 
to the Havana, and detain'd in the moſt abject Sa 
very. One Grymes, who had been a Gunner i 
Tortuga, was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by a Death 
remarkably cruel. Some of them flying for refug 


to a certain deſart Iſland called Santa Cruz, wer: 


again ſet upon by the Spaniards, who even pur ſuel 
them thither with three Galleys in the Month « 


March 1636, of whom forty were killed, and ie 
reſt taken Priſoners, and uſed with the utmoſt, Bar. 


+ barity. 


ral's Ship was called the Armadillo of Carihagens, 


one of the greater Galleys of the Royal Plate-Fleet, 

and having ſent a great Number of Soldiers aſhore, Þ 
they were confident of making themſelves Maſters Þ 
of the whole Iſland ; but yet were re pulſed with; Þ 


great deal of Damage, and forced to retreat. Ne- 


vertheleſs Þ 


Pl 
2 
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In the Year 1635, July 24th, the Spaniards wit 
two great Ships and one Galley, made likewiſe a 
Attack upon the Iſle of Providence, and they fougit 
for ſeveral Hours, but at that time they were re. 
pulſed and forced to give over their Enterprize. 
However, they attempted the ſame thing a ſecond Þ 
time, about the Year 1640, with twelve Ships, ſome 
large, and ſome of a leſſer Size, whereof the Admi- Þ 


019 
vertheleſs, having equip*d another Fleet, they re- 
turned a little after, when the Planters at variance 
among themſelves, did, not ſo much employ their 


Taoughts about what Method they ſhould take to 
defend themſelves, as about the Terms upon which 


they might moſt advantageouſly ſurrender ; which 
Terms, upon their giving up the Iſland, they found 
no difficulty to obtain. But the Iſland was by this 
means wreſted out of the hands both of the Plan- 
ters and the Commonwealth, of whom the former 


ſuſtained the loſs of more than $0,000 J. and the 


latter, beſides the loſs of the Iſland, hereby receiv- 
ed a very open and publick Affront. After the 


Sraniards had thus made themſelves maſters of the 


Iſle of Providence, a Ship bringing ſome Paſſengers 
hither, who wanted to tranſport themſelves to this 
place from New- England, the Spaniards by ſtrata- 
gem having foand means to get her brought within 


Gun-ſhor (the People in the Ship knowing nothing 


of their late Conqueſt of that Iſland) ſhe was in 
great danger of being taken, and with very much 
difficulty reſcued herſelf; the Maſter of the Ship, 
a very honeſt and worthy Man, was killed by a 
Bullet-ſhot from the Iſland. 

Nor were the Spaniards content to confine the 
Acts of Hoſtility which they have exerciſed 
upon the People of that Colony within the Boun- 
daries of America, but have alſo treated them in 
the ſame hoſtile manner in Europe. For in the 
Year 1638, December 25, a Ship belonging to that 
ſame Company called the Providence, Thomas New- 
man Commander, two Leagues from Dengene/s on 
the very Coaſt of England, was aſſaulted and taken 
by Sprengfeld Captain of a Privateer belonging to 
Dankirk, to which place this Ship was brought, and 
her Cargo detain'd, which even by the compuration 
of many Perſons in that place, was reckon'd to a- 
mount to the Sum of 30,0007, As for the Sailors, 
D ſome 


ſome were ſlain, ſome wounded, and the reſt afte; | 
having been treated with the greateſt Inhumanity in | 
their own Ship, were hurried away to Dunkirk, | 
where they met with much the ſame Uſage, *till they | 
found ſome way to make their eſcape 5 and tho! | 
the Owners demanded Satisfaction in the moſt ear. 
neſt manner, and the laſt King by his Reſident Mr. 
Balthaſar Gerber, and both by Letters written wih 
his own hand, and the hand of Secretary Coke, 
aſked reparation on their behalf; yet they could 
neither procure the Reſtitution of their Goods, nor 
the leaſt Compenſation for theſe Loſſes. 5 

But there are other Examples of the Spaniſo Þ 
Cruelty, which are of a later date, and till more 
ſhocking ; ſuch as that of their coming from Porio- 
rico and attacking Santa Cruz about the Year 1651, 
an Iſland that was not formerly inhabited, but at 
that time poſſeſſed by an Engliſh Colony govern'd 
by Nicol. Philips, who with about an hundred more 
of the Colony, was barbarouſly murdered by the 
hands of the Spaniards, who beſides this, attack*d 
the Ships in the Harbour, plundered their Houſes 
and raz'd them from the very Foundation; and 
when they could find no more to ſacrifice to their 
Fury (the reſt of the Inhabitants having fled to the 
Woods) returning to Porto- rico, they gave the mi- 
ferable remnant, who were well nigh famiſh'd, time 
to remove from Santa Crux, and to betake them- 
felves to ſome other neighbouring Iſlands. But a 
little time thereafter, they returned in queſt and pur- 
fuit of thoſe who ſculk'd in the Woods ; bur they 
had the good fortune to find a way of making 
their eſcape, and ſtealing away privately to other 
Hands, 

In the ſame Year 163 1, a Ship belonging to John 
Turner being driven into the Harbour of Cumana- 
gola by tempeſtuous Winds, was ſeiz' d by the Go- 

1 vernour 
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vernour of that place, and confiſcated with all her 
Laing 6 54, . 1 

T be ſame was done to Captain Cranley's Ship 
and her Goods *. 7 

And in the Year 1650, a certain Veſſel pertain- 
ing to Samuel Wilſon, loaden with Horſes, was ta- 
ken on the High-Seas in her Way to Barbadoes, 
and carried to the Havana, Both the Ship and her 
Goods were confiſcated, moſt of the Sailors im- 


priſoned, and like Slaves oblig'd to work at the 


Fortifications. 

The ſame Hardſhips were endured by the Sai- 
lors aboard a certain Ship of Barnjtable about two 
Years ſince, which in her Return from ſome of our 
Plantations in the Carribee Iſlands, ſpringing a Leak 
hard by Hiſtaniola, the Sailors to fave themſelves, 
being oblig*d to get into the long Boat, got aſhore, 
where they were all made Slaves, and oblig'd to 

work at the Fortifications, 


By theſe, and many more Examples of the ſame 


kind too long to be reckon'd up, *tis abundantly 


evident, the King of Spain and his Subjects think 
they are no way bound by any Condition of Peace to 


be perform'd to us on their part in theſe places, ſince 
they have habitually ercis'd all ſorts of Hoſtili- 
ties againſt us, nay have even done ſuch things as 
are more inſufferable, and more grievous than open 
Acts of Hoftilty z and fince that Cruelty with 
which they uſually treat the Eugliſb in America, is 
ſo contrary to the Articles of Peace, that it dos 
not ſo much as ſeem ſuitable to the 1 aws of the 
moſt bloody War: However, in that Embargo of 
the King of Spain, by which he orders our Mer- 
chant-Ships and their Gaods to be ſeiz'd and con- 


fiſcated, the whole blame is laid upon the Ergliſo, 


whom he brands with the odious Names of Treaty. 
D 2 Breakers 


by And alſo to one belonging to John Bland, commanded by 
Meal. Philips, in the very — Harbour. ; V 
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Breakers and Violators of the moſt ſacred Peace, | 
and likewiſe of free Commerce, which he pretends | 
to have ſo religiouſly: maintain*d on his part, and 
gives out that we have violated the Laws of Peace 


and Commerce with ſuch ſtrange and profeſs'd Hof. -| 


tility, that we attempted to beſiege the Town of 
St. Domingo in the Iſle of Hiſpaniola. Which is the. 
only Cauſe he offers, why the Goods of the Engliſh Y 
are confiſcated in Spain, and the trading People con- 
fin'd_; tho? this is likewiſe aggravated by his boaſt- Þ 
ed Humanity; for he maintains that he in the moſt 
friendly way receiv*d our Fleets into his Harbours *, 
where it could be of any advantage for them to 
enter, and that his Miniſters did not at all require 
of us a ſtrict Obſervance of the Articles of Peace, 
that were agreed to by the two Crowns, which 
forbid both Parties to enter a Harbour with more 
than 6 or 8 Ships of War. 7 


But as he by talking in this ſtrain, acquits our ö 
Fleets of all Treſpaſſes and Violations of Treaty 
in theſe Harbours, ſince if any ſuch thing as is ob- 
jected, has been done and paſs'd over, it has been 
done by the allowance of himſelf and his Miniſters; 
and as it is exceeding manifeſt, that he has not been 
ſo favourable for nought, if he will but reflect with 
himſelf what vaſt Profits he has receiv'd from our 
Fleets, ſo on the other hand, that King and bis 
Miniſters have not at all in fact obſerv'd the Agree- 
ments he ſpraks of, in the 23d Article of which, 
he following proviſion is made in the maſt exprels 
terms; That if any Differences ſhould happen to 
| Wy 5 « arile 
* But Scvanley our Admiral, was not ſo civilly treated in 
$:cily, in the Harbour of Drepano, when in the Year 1653, about 
the Month of June, his Ship called the Henry Bonawenture,to- 
gether with a large and very rich Dutch Ship call'd the Peter, 
which he had taken, was by the treachery of the Spanzſb Go- 
vernor in that Place, taken by ſeven Dutch Ships, under the Com- 
mand of the younger Trump in the very Harbour, no further 
than a ſmall Gun's-ſhot from the Bulwarks, whereby the Mer- 
chants to whom that Ship belong'd, loſt more than 63, oce h, 


- + KV 1 
« ariſe betwixt the two Commonwealths, the Sub- 
< jects on both ſides ſhould be advertifed, that they 


s ſhould have fix Months from the time of the 


Advertiſement to tranſport their Effects, during 
s *which time, there ſhould be no arreſt, interrupt- 
ing or damaging of any man's Perſon or Goods.“ 
In which Affair, that King truly has ſhown but 
very little regard to thoſe Contracts, which he 
charges us with having broken, as appears from that 
late Confiſcation of our Goods, But what he de- 
clares in that Edict concerning the Acts of Hoſti- 
lity committed in the Weſt-Indies, their being to be 
conſidered as a Violation of Peace and free Com- 
merce in theſe parts, is a new and quite different 
Explanation from what has ever been propounded 


hitherto by either of the two Republicks, tho? 41175" 


Parties have frequently had Occaſions to declare 
their Judgment (about) this matter. Wy 
Bot ſceing the King of Spain has declar'd both 
by Word and Deed, that the Articles of Peace 
ought to be thus underſtood, it follows, that by ſo 
many Acts of Hoſtility committed againſt the 
Engliſh in theſe parts, and which firſt began on his 
fide, and have been continued from the very time 
of the laſt concluded Treaty, as was formerly ob- 
ſerved, to this very day; hence I ſay it follows, that 
he ſeems to be convinc'd, that the ſacred bonds of 
Friendſhip have been firſt broken on his ſide; 
Which thing is ſo clear and manifeſt, that our Ad- 
verſaries themſelves in this Controyerſy, are aſham'd 
to deny the Fact, and chuſe rather to diſpute with 
us concerning the Right of Poſſeſſion; which muſt 
be in the following manner: As the King of Spain, 


among his other Titles, has aſſum'd that of King 


of the Indies, ſo they affirm, that the whole Indies 
and Indian Sea, both South and Nerth, belong to 
him, and that they are all Enemies and Pyrates, 
who approach theſe places without his Commiſſior. 
| | 8 8 Whick 
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Which if it were true, both we and all other Na- 
tions ought to leave and reſtore, to him all our Poſ- 
ſellighs dere, and having brought back whatever 
Colonies we-have ſent thither, ſhould beg his par. 
don for the Injury we have done him; but if we 
conſider a little more narrowly the Truth and Rea- 


ſonableneſs of this Title, we ſhall find that it is 


built upon a very flender and weak foundation, to 
have ſuch a vaſt Pile of War and Contentions e- 


rected upon it, as the preſenc is likely ro be. They 


pretend to have a double Title, one founded upon 


the Pope's Gift, and another upon their having firſt 


diſcover'd theſe Places. As to the firſt, we know 


the Pope has been always very liberal in his Gifts of 


Kingdoms and Countries, but in the mean time we 
can't but think, that in ſo doing, he acts in a very 
different manner from him, whoſe Vicar he pro- 
feſſes himſelf, who would not ſo much as allow 


himſelf to be appointed a Judge in the dividing of In- 


heritances, far leſs give any one whole Kingdoms at 
his pleaſure, like the Pope, who has thought fit to 
make a Preſent of England, Ireland, and ſome other 
Kingdoms. 

But we deny his being inveſted with any ſuch 
Authority, nor do we think there is any Nation ſo 
void of Underſtanding, as to think that ſo great 


Power is lodged in him, or that the Spaniards would 


believe this or acquieſce in it, if he ſhould require 
them to yield up as much as he has beſtow' d. But 
if the French and others who acknowledge the 
Pope's Authority in eccleſiaſtical matters, have no 
regard to this Title of the Spaniards, it can't be 
expected we ſhould think of it any otherwiſe, And 
9 we leave this point, as not deſerving a fuller An- 
wer. 1 j h 
Nor is the other Title of any greater weight, as 


if the Spaniards in conſequence of their having firſt 
(diſcovered ſome few parts of America, and given 


names. 
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Names to ſome Iſfands, Rivers and Promontolies, 
had for this Reaſon lawfully acquir'd the 'Go- 
vernment and Dominion of that New Woffd 
But ſuch an imaginary Title founded on ſuch a 
My Pretence, without being in Poſſeſſion, can't 
poſſibly create any true and lawful Right. The 
beſt Right of Poſſeſſion in America, is that which 
is founded on one's having planted Colonies there, 
and ſettled in ſuch Places as had either no Inha- 
bitants, or by the Conſent of the Inhabitants, if 


there were any; or at leaſt, in ſome of the wild 


and uncultivated Places of their Country, which 
they were not numerous enough to repleniſh and 
improve; ſince God has created this Earth for the 
uſe of Men, and order'd them to repleniſh it 
throughout. 5 

If this be true, as the Spaniards will be found 
to hold their Poſſeſſions there very unjuſtly, hav- 
ing purchaſed all of them againſt the Will of the 


Inhabitants, and as it were pluck*d them our of | 


their very Bowels, having laid the Foundations of 
their Empire in that Place, in the Blood of the 
poor Natives, and rendered ſeveral large Iſlands 
and Countries, that were in a tolerable Caſe when 
they found them, ſo many barren Defarts, and 


_ rooted out all the Tahabitants there; ſo the Engii/h 


hold their Poſſeſſions there by the beſt Right 
imaginable, eſpecially thoſe Iſlands where the Spa- 
niards have fallen upon their Colonies, and quite 
demoliſhed them; which Iſlands had no other In- 
habitants at all, or if they had, they were all ſlain 
by the Spaniards, who had likewiſe deſerted theſe 
Places, and left them without any to improve 
or cultivate them: So that by the Law of Nature 
and Nations they belong to any who think fit to 
take Poſſeſſion of them, according to that common 
and well-known Maxim in Law, © Such Things 


Las belong to none, and ſuch as are abandoned 
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cc by je former Poſſeſſors, become his Property 

&« -who, firſt ſeizes them.“ Altho', granting we had 
beat the Spaniards out of thoſe places where we 
have planted our Colonies, out of which they had 
at firſt expell'd the Inhabitants, we ſhould have poſ- 
ſeſs'd them with better Right, as the Avengers of 
the Murder of that People, and of the Injuries ſuſ- 
tain'd by them, than the Spaniards, their Oppreſſors 
and Murderers. But ſince we have ſettled our Co- 
lonies in ſuch places as were neither poſſeſs'd by 
the Natives nor the Spaniards,they having left behind 
them neither Houſes nor Cattle, nor any other thin 
that could by any means keep up the Right of Poſ. 
ſeſſion, the Juſtneſs of our Title ro theſe Places 
was ſo much the more evident, and the Injuries done 
us by the Spaniards ſo much the more manifeſt, e- 
ſpecially our Right to thoſe Places that were ſeiz'd_ 
while the two Nations were at War with each other, 
ſuch as the Ifles of Providence and Tortuga, which 
if the S2aniards could have ſhown to be theirs, by 
any former Title which they have not yet produc'd, 
yet ſince they have not done it in the laſt Treaty of 
Peace, by the ſecond Article of this Treaty, they have 
for the future cut themſelves off from all ſuch Pre- 
tence, and if they had any Right, have now loſt it. It is 
unneceſſary to talk any further upon this Argument. 

There ĩs no intelligent Perſon but will eaſily ſee 
how empty and weak thoſe Reaſons are, that the 
Spaniard has for claiming to himſelf alone an 
Empire of ſuch a vaſt and prodigious extent. But 
we have ſaid this much, in order to ſhew the Weak- 
neſs of thoſe Pretences, whereby the Spaniards en- 
deavour to juſtify themſelves for having treated us 
with ſo much Cruelty and Barbarity in the Heſt- 
Indies, for having inſlav'd, hang*d, drown'd, tor- 
turd and put to death our Countrymen,robb'd them 
of their Ships and Goods, and demoliſh'd our Co- 
lonies even in the time of profound Peace, and that 
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without any Injury received on their part; which 


cruel Uſage, and Havock, made among our Peo- 


ple, and ſuch as were of the ſame Orthodox Faith 
wich them, as oft as the Exgliſb call to remem- 
brance, they can't miſs to think that their for- 
mer Glory is quite gone, and their Ships of 
War become entirely uſeleſs, if they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be any longer treated in ſuch a diſ- 
graceful manner: and moreover, to be not on- 
ly excluded from all free Commerce in ſo great 
and opulent a part of the World, but likewiſe 
to be looked upon as Pirates and Robbers, and 


puniſned in the ſame Manner as they, if they 


preſume to fail thoſe Seas, or fo much as look 
that way; or, in fine, have any Intercourſe or 
Dealing even with our own Colantes that are ſettled 
there. | | 
Concerning the bloody Spaniſh Inquiſition, we 
ſhall ſay nothing, this being a Controverſy com- 
mon to all Proteſtants, nor ſhall we ſpeak of the 
many Seminaries of Engliſh Prieſts and Jeſuits 
neſtling under the Protection of the Spaniards, 
which is a perpetual Cauſe of ſtumbling, and 
very great danger to this Commonwealth; ſince 
what we principally propoſe, is, to ſhew the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Controverſies in the eſt Indies, 
and we are confident we have made it plain to all, 
who weigh things fairly and impartially, that Ne- 


ceſſity, Honour and Juſtice have prompted us to 


undertake this late Expedition. Firſt, we have 
been prompted to it by Neceſſity; it being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to go to War with the Spaniards, 
ſince they will not allow us to be at Peace with 
them: and then Honour and Juſtice, ſeeing we 
cannot pretend to either of theſe, if we fit ſtill 
and ſuffer ſuch inſufferable Injuries to be done our 
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Countrymen, as thoſe we have ſhown to have been 
done them in the Heſt- Indies. | 

And truly they ſee but a very little way, who 
form their Notion of the Deſigns and Intentions 
of the Spaniards, according to that friendly Aſpect 
with which the preſent Declenſion of their Affairs 
has oblig*d them to look upon us in theſe parts of 
the World, (that Face which they have put on, 
being only a falſe one) for *tis certain they have the 
fame Mind, and the very ſame Deſires, which they 
had in the Year 1588, when they endeavour'd to 
ſubdue this whole Ifland ; nay, *tis certain their 
Hatred is more inflamed, and their Jealouſies 
and Suſpicions more increaſed by this Change of 
the State of our Affairs, and of the Form of 
our Republic, But if we omit this Opportunity, 
which. by reaſon of ſame things that have late- 
ly happen'd, may perhaps give us an Occaſion I © 
to fall upon ſome way, whereby, thro* the A.- 
ſiſtance of God, we may provide for our Safe- 
ty, againſt this old and implacable Enemy of 
our Religion and Country; it may happen, he 
will recover ſuch a Degree of Strength, as will 
render him as formidable and hard to be en- 
dured as before. One thing is certain, he al- 
ways will, and can't but have the greateſt Indig- 
nation againſt us. Mean while, if we ſuffer ſuch 
grievous Injuries to be done our Countrymen in 
the Meſt-Indies, without any Satisfaction or Re- 
venge; if we ſuffer our ſelves to be wholly ex- 
cluded from that ſo conſiderable a part of the 
World; if we ſuffer our malicious and invete> 
rate Enemy (eſpecially now, after he has made 
Peace with the Dutch) to carry off without Mo- ik 
leſtation, from the Weſt-Indies, thoſe prodigious Þ 
Treaſures, whereby he may repair his preſent Da- 
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mages, and again bring his Affairs to ſuch a proſ- 
perous and happy Condition, as to deliberate with 
himſelf a ſecond time, what he was thinking up- 
on in the Lear 1388; namely, whether it would 
be more adviſeable to begin with ſubduing Eug- 
land, in order to recover the United Provinces, or 
with them, in order to reduce England under 


his Subjection; without doubt he will not find 


fewer, but more Clauſes why he ſhould begin 
with England. And if God ſhould at any time 
permit thoſe Intentions of his to have their de- 


| fired Effect, we have good ground to expect, 


that the Reſidue of that cruel Havock he made 
among our Brethren at the foot of the Alps, will 
be firſt exerciſed upon us, and after that upon 
all Proteſtants; which, if we may give Credit 
ro the Complaints that were made by thoſe poor 
Orthodox Chriſtians, was firſt defign'd and contriv- 
ed in the Court of Spain, by thoſe Friers whom they 
call Miſſionaries, 


All theſe things being conſidered, we hope the 
time will come, when all, but eſpecially true Eug- 
liſomen, will lay aſide their private Animoſities 
among themſelves, and renounce their own pro- 
per Advantages, than thro* an exceſſive deſire of 
that ſmall Profit to be made by trading to Spain, 
which cannot be obtained but upon. ſuch Con- 
ditions as are diſhonourable and in fome fort um- 
lawful ; and which may likewiſe be got ſome 
other way; than expoſing, as they now do, to 
the utmoſt Danger, the Souls of many young 
Traders, by thoſe Terms upon which they now 
live and trade there; and ſuffer the Lives and For- 
tunes of many Chriſtian Brethren in America, 
and in fine, the Honour of this whole Nation, 
to be expoſed, and _ of all is the moſt 
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momentous. and important, let ſlip out of their 


Hands the moſt noble Opportunities of promo. 
ting the Glory of God, and enlarging. the Bound; 
of Chriſt's Kingdom: which we do not doubt, 
will appear to be the chief End of our Jate, 
Expedition into the Weſt- Indies againſt the Spa- 
niards, to all who are free of thoſe Prejudices 


which hinder People from clearly diſcerning the 


Truth. | 
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This Day is Publiſbed, 
Beautifully Printed on a Fine Paper, in Two Vo- 
lumes in Folio, (Adorned with a Curious Head of 
the Author, engraven by Mr. Vertue from 2 
Drawing of Mr. Richardſon, after a Buſt done 
for the Author in his Life- time) 5 
N Compleat Collection of the Hiftorical, Political, and 
A Miſcellaneous Works of Joun MirLtTon; Correct 
Printed from the Original Editions, with an Hiſtorical and 
Critical Account of the Life and Writings of the Author ; con- 
taining ſeveral Original Papers of His, never before Publiſhed, 
By THomas Bircn, A. M. and F. R. S. In this Edition 
the Tracts are diſpoſed according to the Order in which they 
were firſt Printed, with the Addition of this Manifeſto, in the 
Original- Latin, and ſeveral Pages in the Hiſtory of Britain, 
expunged by the Licenſers of the Preſs, and not to be met with 
In any former Edition. To the Whole is Subjoined, a large Al- 
phabetical 2 
The Oceana and other Works of James Harrington, Eſq; 


Collected, Methodiz'd, and Review'd, with an Exact Account 


of his Life, prefixed by Joun ToLAN D; to which is added, 
An Appendix, containing all the Political Tracts wrote by 
this Author, omitted in Mr. ToLANPD's Edition. Which Ap- 
pendix may be had alone, to compleat Gentlemens former 
Edition. 

N. B. There are a few Copies of Milton and Harrington, 
printed on a large Paper for the Curious. 

Printed for, and Sold, by A. MILLAR, at Buchanar's-Head 
over-againit St. Clement's Church in the Strand. | 

W here may be had, | | 
The Works of Mr. 'Tyowuson, Volume the, Second; Con- 
taining Liberty, a Poem. In five Parts. Sophonisba, a Tragedy, 
and a Poem on the late Lord Chancellor TALBOT, Printed on 
a Royal Paper in Quarto to compleat Gentlemens Setts of his 
Works, who Purchaſed the Seaſons &c. being the Firſt Volume. 
 ArEorPacitTica: A Speech of John Milton, for the Liberty 

of Unlicenſed Printing, to the Parliament of Eng/and,firſt Publiſh» 


ed in the Year 1644. Now republiſhed, with a Preface by ano- 
ther Hand, Price 12. | 7 | 
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Written in the Year 1727. 
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E; tantas audetis tollere Moles ? | 
Duos Ego—ſed motos prefiat componere fluctus. 
N mihi non ſimili Pœna commiſſa luetis. 
aturate fugam, Regique hec dicite weſtro ; 
Neon illi Imperium Pelagi, Sewumgque Tridentem, 
Sed mibi forte datum. | VIC. 


S on the ſea- beat ſhore Britannia ſat, 

Of her degenerate ſons the faded fame, 
Deep in her anxious heart, revolving ſad: 
Bare was her throbbing boſom to the gale, 

That hoarſe, and hollow, from the bleak ſurge blew; 


Looſe flow'd her treſſes; rent her azure robe. 6 


Hung o'er the deep from her majeſtic brow 

She tore the laurel, and ſhe tore the bay. 

Nor ceas'd the copious grief to bathe her cheek ; 
Nor ceas'd her ſobs to murmur to the Main. 10 
Peace diſcontented nigh, departing, ſtretch'd 

Her dove-like wings. And War, tho? greatly rouz'd, 
Yet mourn'd hisfetter'd hands, While thus the Queen 


Of nations ſpoke ; and what ſhe ſaid the Muſe 


Recorded, faithful, in unbidden verſe. 15 
55 7 a Even 
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Even not yon fail, that, from the ſky-mixt wave, 
'Dawns on the ſight, and wafts the RO ZA Wort, 
A freight of future glory to my ſhore; 
Even not the flattering view of golden days, 
And riſing periods yet of bright renown, 20 
Beneath the PARENTS, and their endleſs L.ine 
Thro' late revolving time, can ſooth my rage ; 
While, unchaſtis'd, th' inſulting Spaniard dares 
Infeſt the trading flood, full of vain War 
Deſpiſe my Navies, and my Merchants ſeize ; 25 
As, 144 to falſe peace, they fearleſs roam 
The world of waters wild, made, by the toil, 
And liberal blood of glorious ages, mine: 
Nor burſts my ſleeping thunder on their head. 
Whence this unwonted patience? this weak doubt? 
This tame beſeeching of rejected peace * 8 31 
This meek forbearance ? this unnative fear, 
To generous Britons never known before? 
And ſail'd my Fleets for this on Indian tides 
To float, unactive, with the veering winds? 33 
The mockery of war! while hot diſeaſe, 
And ſloth diſtemper'd, ſwept off burning crouds, 
For action ardent ; and amid the deep, 
Inglorious, ſunk them in a watry grave, 
There now they lie beneath the rowling flood, 40 
Far from their friends, and country unaveng'd ; 
And back the weeping war-ſhip comes again, 
Diſpirited, and thin; her ſons aſham'd 
Thus idly to review their native ſhore; 
With not one glory ſparkling in their eye 45 
One triumph on their tongue. A. paſſenger, 
The violated Merchant comes along; 
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That far-ſought wealth, for which the noxious gale 
He drew, and ſweat beneath Equator Suns, 
By lawleſs force detain*d ; a:force that ſoon 50 


would melt away, and every ſpoil reſign, 


Were once the Britiſh Lion heard to roar. 

Whence is it that the proud Iberian thus, 

In their own well-afſerted element, 

| Dares rouze to wrath the Maſters of the Main? 55 
Who told him, that the big incumbent war 


; Would not, ere this, have roll'd his trembling ports 
Ia ſmoaky ruin? and his guilty ſtores, 
f Won by the ravage of a butcher*d world, 


ret unatton'd, ſunk in the ſwallowing deep, 60 


| © Or led the glitrering prize into the Thames ? 


There was a time (Oh let my languid ſons 


| f Reſume the ſpirit at the rouzing thought) 


When all the Pride of Spain, in one dread Fleet, 


| SwelPd ofer the labouring ſurge ; like a whole heaven 
Of clouds, wide-roll'd before the boundleſs breeze. 


| Gaily the ſplendid Armamenr along 07 
Exultant plough'd, reflecting a red gleam, 

As ſunk the ſun, o'er all the flaming vaſt ; 

Tall, gorgeous, and elate; devil with the dream 
Of eaſy conquelt ; while their bloated war, 71 
Stretch'd out from ſky to-ſky, the gather'd force 
| Of ages held in its capacious womb. 

But ſoon, regardleſs of the cumbrous pomp, 

My dauntlefs Britons came, a gloomy few, 75 
With tempeſt black, the goodly ſcene deform'd, 
And laid their Glory waſte. The bolts of Fate 
Reſiſtleſs thunder'd thro? their yielding ſides; 


| Fierce o'er their beauty blaz'd che lurid flame; 
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And ſeiz'd in horrid graſp, or ſhatter'd wide, 80 


Amid the mighty waters, deep they ſunk. 
Then too from every promontory chill, 
Rank fen, and cavern where the wild wave works, 
I ſwept confederate winds, and ſwell'd a ſtorm, 
Round the glad iſle, ſnatch*d by the vengeful blaſt, 
The ſcatter*d remnants drove; on the blind ſhelve, 
And pointed rock, that marks th indented ſhore, 
Relentleſs daſh'd, where loud the Northern Main 
 Howts thro? the fractur'd Caledonian iſles. 
Such were the dawnings of my liquid reign ; 90 
But fince how vaſt it grew, how abſolute, 
Even in thoſe troubled times, when dreadful Blake 
Aw'd angry Nations with the Brizi/þ Name, 
Let every humbled ſtate, let Europe ſay, 
Suſtain'd, and ballanc'd, by my naval arm, 93 
Ah what muſt theſe immortal Spirits think 
Of your poor ſhifts? Theſe, for their country's good, 
Who fac'd the blackeſt danger, knew no fear, 
No mean ſubmiſſion, but commanded peace. 
Ah how with indignation muſt they burn? 100 
(If aught, but joy, can touch th? etherial breaſts) 
With ſhame? with grief? to ſee their feeble Sons 
Shrink from that empire o'er the conquer'd ſeas, 
For which their wiſdom plan'd, their councils glow'd, 
And their veins bled thro* many a toiling age. 103 
Oh firſt of human bleſſings ! and ſupreme ! 
Fair Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whoſe wide tie, the kindred ſons of men, 
Like brothers live, in amity combin'd, 
And unſuſpicious faith; while honeſt toil 110 
Gives every joy, and to thoſe joys a right," 
| | Which 
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Which idle, barbarous Rapine but alarms. 


Pure is the Reign; when, unaccurs'd by blood, 


Noug h t, ſave the ſweetneſs of indulgent ſhowers, 


Trickling diſtils, into the vernant glebez 115 
Inſtead of mangled carcaſſes, ſad-ſeen, 


When the blythe ſheaves lie ſcatter'd o'er the field ; 
When only ſhining ſhares, the crooked knife, 


And hooks imprint the vegetable wound ; 
When the land bluſhes with the roſe alone, 120 


The falling fruitage, and the bleeding vine. 
Oh, Peace ! thou ſource and ſoul of ſocial life; 3 


Beneath whoſe calm inſpiring influence, 
Science bis views enlarges, Art refines, 


And ſwelling Commerce opens all her ports; 125 
Bleſt be the Man divine, who gives us Thee! 
Who bids the trumpet huſh his horrid clang, 


Nor blow the giddy nations into rage; 


Who ſheaths the murderous blade; the deadly gun 
Into the well pile'd armory returns; ; 5 130 
And every vigour from the work of death, 
To grateful Induſtry converting, makes 
The country flouriſh, and the city ſmile. 
Unviolated, him the virgin ſings 

And him the ſmiling mother to her train. 125 
Of him the ſhepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chaunts ; and the treaſures of his labour ſure, 
The huſbandman of him, as at the plough, 

Or team, he toils. With him the ſailor ſooths, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave; 
And the full city, warm from ſtreet to ſtreet, 141 
And ſhop to ſhop, reſponſive, rings of him. 


Nor joys one land alone; his praiſe extends 5 
ar 


. (36). 

Far as the 100 rolls the diffultve day; 3 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 145 
| Till all the happy Nations catch the ſong. 
What would not, Peace! the Patriot bear for thee? 
What painful patience? What inceſſant care? ? 
What mixt anxiety ?, what ſleepleſs toil? 
Even from the raſh protected what Air ? 150 
For he thy value knows; thy friendſhip he 
To human nature: but the better thou, 
The richer of delight, ſometimes the more 
Inevitable Var, when ruffian force e 
Awakes the fury of an imzur'd ſtate. 1 55 
Then the good eaſy man, whom reaſon rules 
Who, while unhurt, knew nor offence nor harm, 
Rouz'd by bold inſult, and injurious rage, 
With ſharp and ſudden check, th? aſtoniſh'd ſons 
Of violence confounds; firm as his cauſe, 169 
His bolder heart; in awful juſtice clad ; - 
His eyes effulging a peculiar fire: 

And, as he charges thro' the proſtrate war, 

His keen arm teaches faithleſs men, no more 

To dare the ſacred vengeance of the juſt. [more, 
And what, my thoughtleſs ſons, ſhould fire you 

Than when your well-earn'd empire of the deep 
The leaſt beginning injury receives? 
What better cauſe can call your lightning forth? 
Your thunder wake? your deareſt life demand? 
What better cauſe, than when your country ſees 
The fly deſtruction at her vitals aim dd), 172 
For oh it much imports you, tis your all, | 
To keep your Trade intire, intire the force, 


And honour of your Fleets ; Oer theſe to watch, 
Even 


0 370 
Even wick a hand ſevete, and jealous eye. 1 of "up 
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Unconquerable ſtill: let none — ty 3 : Lois 
Who ſhall but aim to touch your ee there. 5 
Is there the man, into the lion's den tt 9e 
Who dares intrude to ſnatch his young away? Y 
And is a Briton ferz'd ? and ſeiz'd beneath : 2 
The ſlumbring terrors of a Britiſb Fleet? 9 135 
Then ardent:riſe.! Oh great in vengeance riſe; 
O' erturn the proud, teach rapine to reſtore « 
And as you ride ſublimely round the world, 
Make every. veſſel ſtoop, make every ſtate 
At once their welfare and their duty know. 190 
8 This is your glory; this your wifdom-; this 
bo The native power for which you were deſign'd 
By fate, when fate deſign'd the firmeſt ſtate, 
That e' er was ſeated on the ſubject ſea; 8 
A ſtate alone, where Liberty ſhould live, 195 
In theſe late times, this evening of mankind, 
e, When Athens, Rome, and Carthage are no more, 
1 The world almoſt in ſlaviſh ſloth diſſolv'd. | 
For this, theſe rocks around your coaſt were thrown; 
For this, your oaks, peculiar harden'd, ſhoot 200 
Strong into ſturdy growth ; for this, your hearts 
Swell with a ſullen courage, growing itil] 
As danger grows; and ſtrength, and toil for this 
Are liberal pour'd o'er all the fervent land. 
Then cheriſh this, this unexpenſive power, 205 
Undangerous to the Publick ever prompt, 
By laviſh Nature thruſt into your hand : 
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Britons, your boaſted iſle: her Princes ſunk; 


438) 
And, unencumber'd with the bulk immenſe 
Of conqueſt; whence huge empires roſe and fell, 


Self. cruſt d, extend your reign from ſhore to ſhore; 


Where - e er the wind your high beheſts can blow, 
And fix it deep on this eternal baſe. 


For ſhould the lliding fabrick once give 8 


Soon flacken'd quite, and paſt nn broke, 

It gathers ruin as it rolls along, 2 275 
Steep-ruſhing down to that devouring gulph, 
Where many a mighty empire buried lies. 
And ſhould the big redundant flood of Trade, 


In which ten thouſand thouſand Labours join 


Their ſeveral currents, till the boundleſs tide | 220 
Rolls in a radiant deluge o'er the land. 
Should this bright ſtream, the leaft infleted, point 
Its courſe another way, o' er other lands. 
The various treaſure would reſiſtleſs pour, 

Ne'er: to be won again; its antient tract 223 
Left a vile channel, deſolate, and dead, 


With all around a miſerable waſte. 


Not Egypt, were, her better heaven, the Nile 
Turn'd in the pride of flow; when o' er his rocks, 


And roaring cataracts beyond the reach 230 
Of dizzy viſion pile'd, in one wide 10 
An Ethiopian deluge foams amain. z 


(Whence wond'ring fable trac'd ol from the ky) 
Even not that prime of earth, where haryeſts croud 
On untill'd harveſts, all the teeming year, 235 
If of the fat o'erflowing culture robb'd, 


Were then a more uncomfortable wild, 


Steril, and void; than of her trade depriv'd, 


Her 


(39) 
Her high- built honour moulder d to the duſt ; 240 


Dnnery'd'her force; her ſpirit vaniſh'd quite; 


| With rapid wing her riches fled away; 


Her unfrequented Ports alone the ſign 

Of what ſhe was; her Merchants ſcatter*d wide + 35 
Her hollow ſhops ſhut up; and in her ſtreets, 245 
Her fields, woods, markets, villages, and roads, 


The cheerful voice of labour heard no more. 


O let not then waſte Luxury impair 
That manly ſoul of toil, which ſtrings your nerves, 


And your on proper happineſs creates! 2 50 


Oh let not the ſuft, penetrating plague 
Creep on the free: born mind] and working there, 


With the ſharp tooth of many a new- form d want, 


Endleſs, and idle all, eat out the heart 
Of Liberty; the high conception blaſt; 255 
The noble ſentiment, the impatient ſcorn h 


Of baſe ſubjection, and the ſwelling wiſh 


For general good, erazing from the mind: 
While nought ſave narrow Selfiſhneſs ſucceeds, 
And low deſign, the ſneaking paſſions all 260 
Let looſe, and reigning in the rankled breaſt. 
Induc'd at laſt, by ſcarce-perceiv'd degrees, 
Sapping the very frame of government, 
And life, a total diſſolution comes; 
Sloth, ignorance, dejection, flattery, fear, 265 
Oppreſſion raging oꝰer the waſte he makes; 
The human Being almoſt quite extinct ; 
And the whole ſtate in broad Corruption ſinks, 
Oh ſhun that gulph, that gaping ruin ſhun! 
And countleſs ages roll it far away 270 
From you, ye heaven-belov'd ! may Liberty, 

5 The 
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Where every Virtue fits, go copious forth 
© Wide ver the land | the finer: Arts inſpire s 279 


And the rough Sons of loweſt eee 


Fouth, life, and love; and beauty o' er the world. 


Nor to deaf winds, and waves, our froitleſs plaint- 


Sunk in the gale 3 and nought but ragged rocks 
Ruſh'd on the broken eye; and naught was heard 
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Ca 6. 

The light of life the ſun of human kind! 4 11 
Whence Heroes, Bards, and Patriots borrow flame, 
Even where the keen depreſſive North deſcends, ';, 
Still ſpread, exalt, and actuate your; powers! ApS 
While ſlaviſn Southern climates beam in vain., | 0 


And may a publick Spirit from the Tbron e,. 


Make thoughtful Science raiſe: his penſive * 
Blow the freffr Bay, bid Induſtry rejoice, 


As when, profuſe of Spring, the looſen'd Weſt 
Lifts up the pining year, and balmy breathes 284 


But haſte we from theſe melancholy ſhores, 


Pour weak; the my claims our active aides 1 

That let us roam; and where we find a OY 7 

Of publick virtue, blow it into flame. Ln 

And now my ſons, the ſons of ec meet 

In awful ſenate 3 thithet let us fly. 3 l. vo! ot) 

Burn in the Patriot's thought, flow from his angie 

In fearleſs truth 3 my ſelf, transform'd, preſide, 

And ſhed the ſpirit of Britannia round. 40205 
This ſaid; her fleeting form, and airy train, 


But the rough cadence of the * Wave. 299 


The End. 


